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The Local Angle: 


‘ REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: . 


Atlanta, Ga.......... 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carclina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex........-. 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash........ 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 

Mary land 
Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 ; 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle,»Wash. 9£101 
206-442-7620 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
836-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14289 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass........ 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo........ 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca.. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I]l........ 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 
Federal Bldg. 

4S0 Colden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-S477 


Lillian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 














Week of July 30, 1973 


BLACK FORMER MDTA TRAINEE NOW 
TEACHES AT HER OLD TRAINING CENTER 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. -- Josephine Giles is now a $10,000-a-year instructor at the 
Jersey City Multi-Skill Center, where she was enrolled in a clerical course a few years 
ago. 

The young black woman was looking for work in 1967. A graduate of a high school 
in North Carolina, she had moved to Jersey City and worked in a factory. She possessed 
some clerical skills from her high school training. But she was not proficient enough 


to obtain a job as a typist. 
Referred to the skill center -- operated by the New Jersey State Employment Service 


with funds from the U.S. Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare -- 
Miss Giles was graduated on Oct. 28, 1967. 

Shortly after her graduation, Miss Giles obtained employment with a large trucking 
firm, where she worked as a secretary to six executives at $100 a week. While Miss Giles 
was receiving training, she was getting $50 a week as a stipend under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

Meanwhile, she entered a local four-year college and took evening courses as she 
worked in the day. Determined to get her degree, she finally left the trucking company 
and obtained a part-time job at a drug store. She continued to go to college fulltime. 

In 1973, Josephine Giles was graduated with a B.S. degree in Special Education. 

And presently she is an instructor at her “alma mater," the Jersey City Multi-Skill 
Center, where she feels that her college training im Special Education is highly relevant. 

The title of her course is "Clerical Clusters." She teaches business English, typing, 
shorthand, and some bookkeeping. She has been an instructor for nearly two years now, 
and her earnings are in excess of $10,000 a year. 

What is her secret? Why did she work so hard and diligently toward her goal? 

"When I entered the school, I was given an opportunity. I think that anyone who is 
given a chance should try to make the best of it if they can," the soft-spoken Miss Giles 


explains. : 


"And," she continues, “it should not be only for themselves, but for others that will 


come behind them, to perhaps make their Sy a little easier." 
# 
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Week of July 30, 1973 
BLACKS, HISPANOS TO HELP PRISONERS, 
EX-OFFENDERS FINO JOBS IN MICHIGAN | 

WASHINGTON -- Blacks and Hispanic Americans will play a key role in a program 
to provide manpower services and related support assistance for at least 3,500 prisoners 
and ex-offenders in Michigan. 

The program was announced in Washington by Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan. 

Blacks and Hispanos will be recruited for jobs in which they can provide valuable 
assistance to the prisoners and ex-offenders in helping them return successfully to the 
world of work. 

In accordance with Labor Department policy, they will include some ex-offenders, 
who will be able to relate to the prisoners and ex-offenders, and who will receive 
para-professional jobs in the program. 

The Michigan Employment Security Commission will provide the staff workers for the 
program. 

The U.S. Labor Department has earmarked nearly $1.5 million to support the statewide 
program in Michigan. 

The Michigan Department of Correction has been designated by the governor's office 
to implement the program. 

About-to-be-released inmates and ex-offenders will receive a wide range of manpower 
services. Included will be counseling--which may also be offered to family members-- 
job development, job placement, education, and skill training. 

Related support services may include emergency financial assistance for personal 
needs and transportation, temporary housing, and minor medical care. 

Secretary Brennan noted that Michigan is one of eight states to operate a model 
Comprehensive Offender Manpower Program. Services of federal, state and local agencies, 
assistance from the public sector of the economy, and existing Labor Department 
correctional programs will be tied together under leadership of the State's governor. 

The Labor Department Manpower Administration charted the approach after piecemeal 
efforts at helping offenders proved not too successful in breaking the pattern of release 


and return to prison. 
(MORE) 
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The Manpower Administration has invested more than $14 million to support the pilot 
program. More than 55,400 persons in various phases of the criminal judicial system 
of the participating states are expected to be served. 

The program has also been adopted in Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Texas. 
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Week of July 30, 1973 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR BLACK VETERANS 
NOT SIGNIFICANTLY CHANGED FOR QUARTER 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black and other minority Vietnam era veterans 
in the crucial 20-29 year age bracket was not significantly changed for the second 
quarter of 1973. 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics said the seasonally unadjusted 
jobless rate for this group was 11 percent for the three months ending June 30. 

The rate also was not significantly changed from that of the same period of 1972. 

The jobless rate for Negro veterans was not materially different from that of Negro 
non-veterans-- 10.5 per cent. But it was considerably higher than for white veterans, 
whose unemployment rate for the second quarter of 1973 was 5.3 percent. 

It is difficult to estimate the Negro-white differences precisely, the bureau said, 
because uneiployment data for blacks are based on very small’ sample numbers and are sub- 
ject to large sampling errors. 

Nevertheless, the Negro-white differences for the younger 20-24 year age group have 
been generally greater than for men 25-29, according to the bureau. 

The employment situation for all Vietnam era veterans continued to show little change 
in the second quarter of 1973, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

At 6.0 percent, the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate for veterans 20-29 years 
old has not changed materially for three consecutive quarters, nor has it been higher than 
the rate for non-veterans the same ages. 

The jobless rate for veterans and nonveterans in ages 30-34 has been much lower-- 
about 2 1/2 percent for both groups in the second quarter. Consequently, attention 
remains forcused on the younger veterans. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, 4.1 million veterans 20-29 years old were employed 
and 260,000 were unemployed. Compared with a year earlier, their employment has ex- 
panded by 250,000, absorbing all of the increase in the labor force and reducing the 
number unemployed by 60,000 and their jobless rate by 1.7 percentage points. 

The lower unemployment rate and its recent steadiness is attributable not only to 
the improved job market, but in part also to the changing age composition of the veterans. 


(MORE ) 
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While the number of young men being discharged from military service has been 
shrinking, the number of veterans out of the service for several years has been growing. 
Thus, a smaller proportion of Vietnam era veterans of all ages now are 20-24 years old 
where the unemployment rate is considerably higher than for the older veterans. 

In the second quarter of 1973, the seasonally adjusted rate for these younger 
veterans was 9.4 percent compared with 4.1 percent for those 25-29 years old. 

In contrast with the jobless rate for older veterans which is usually equal to 
or lower than that for older nonveterans, a considerable difference still remains 
between the higher rate of the younger veterans compared with nonveterans 20-24 
years old. 

Accounting for some of the difference is the fact that young nonveterans have 
been in the job market longer than the recently returned veterans and thus are better 
established in jobs. Also, unemployment insurance payments are available to Vietnam 
era veterans, regardless of prior civilian work experience. This helps to soften the 
impact of joblessness and may influence some veterans to continue searching for work 
until they find the "right" job. 

On the other hand, many young nonveterans may not have enough wage credits to 
qualify for unemployment compensation while they look for work and may feel pressed to 
take any job available. 

Other highlights for the second quarter of 1973 include the following: 

Unemployment rate for both veterans and nonveterans were lowest in the Southern 
and North Central States, similar to the pattern for all other men in the labor 
force. 

About one-fourth of the unemployed veterans had been looking for work for 15 weeks 
or more, an improvement over the proportion a year ago. 

A greater proportion of unemployed veterans than unemployed non-veterans were 
re-entering the labor force. Unemployed veterans and nonveterans were equally likely 
te be on layoff, but veterans were somewhat less likely to have lost a job for such 


(MORE) 
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other reasons as dismissal, plant closing, or expiration of a temporary job. 
For veterans and nonveterans who were not in the labor force, attendance in school 
was by far the most important reason for neither working nor seeking work. 


# ## 














July 30, 1973 


MANPOWER REVENUE SHARING WILL GIVE 
BETTER BREAK TO MINORITIES AND POOR 


WASHINGTON -- A better break for minority and disadvantaged Americans will be 
among the major effects of manpower revenue sharing (MRS), Assistant Secretary of Labor 
William H. Kolberg told National Urban League officials at their annual conference. 

Referring to Labor Department plans to implement MRS through administrative action 
under existing legislative authority, Kolberg said: 

"I pledge to you that -- given the opportunity -- we will convince the skeptics 
through performance that ours is an effort to do a better job for the disadvantaged. the 
minority, the left behind." 

The department intends to issue MRS guidelines that will include specifying national 
priority target groups. 

Kolberg indicated that the Department of Labor would continue to review performance 
“...not just assess final results. And we will not hesitate to pull back any program 
in whici: non-compliance with the aims of manpower legislation is demonstrated," he said 

Kolberg said the department is fully aware that in shifting to MRS it is going to 
encounter some problems. 

“Recognizing this, we are moving in a carefully phased manner into a transitional 
period in which Federal, State, and local governments are learning together the best 
means of accomplishing the decentralization of manpower programs," he told the Urban 
League. 

The key features of the new approach, though still being refined through consultation 
with public and private organizations, are as follows, Kolberg said: 

-- About 70 percent of funds in the Manpower Development and Training Act and 
Economic Opportunity Act accounts will be distributed to states and localities; 

-- Prime sponsors will be states, cities, and counties of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion; 

-- Governors will receive separate funds to provide for coordination, statewide 


planning, program evaluation, and priority projects; 


(MORE) 
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-- There is no presumption by the Labor Department that any agency has to be used 
as a deliverer of service (except institutional training under MDTA) but the department 
does expect that most state and local officials will choose te use established and 
experienced organizations when local plans call for activities traditionally associated 
with them; 

-- An application and approval process by which state and local officials will 
specify performance objectives and make public both their plans and their progress in 
achieving those plans; 

-- Coordination with other separately legislated manpower activities such as WIN 
and the Employment Service; and 

-- Maximum discretion for state and local officials to plan and operate programs 
provided the plans comply with the MDTA and EOA and address the needs of national 
priority target groups identified by the department. 

"I see our task not as creating a manpower policy as an end in itself, but rather 
the infinitely more delicate one of creating manpower policy worthy of and supportive 
of the full flourishing of a free and ever changing society," Kolberg said. 


# # # 
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Week of July 39, 1973 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ACTION RESTORES 
$40 MILLION TO UNDERPAID WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- Almost 260,000 of the nation's workers shared more than $49 million 
in back wages during the 1973 fiscal year as a result of the U.S. Department of Labor's 
enforcement of federal wage and hour laws. 

Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan said many of these workers simultaneously 
received pay increases to bring their wage rates up to levels required by the federal 
minimum wage, overtime, and equal pay laws. 

Brennan reported more than half of the total $40,125,537 restored, or $24,180, 
748, went into the pockets of 153,945 employees who failed to receive the required time- 
and-one-half overtime pay rate for hours worked after 40 in one week. 

Another 3,326 workers employed on government contracts were restored $304,215, 
after it was found that they had not been paid the required time-and-one-half for al]. 
hours worked after eight in one day. 

The department's Wage and Hour Division supervised the payment of $9,593,056 in 
back wages owed to 95,872 employees under minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Violations of other minimum wage laws which protect employees engaged in 
government contract work were corrected when 5,791 workers received back wage checks 
totaling $378,897 during the fiscal year. 

The equal pay provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act requires that men and 
women who perform substantially equal work in the same establishment receive the same 
pay. Wage-Hour's enforcement resulted in the return of $4,626,251 to 17,331 employees, 
nearly all of them women, who had been paid less than their coworkers because of sex. 

This figure does not include the record $7.5 million that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. agreed to restore to women paid less than men in a special settlement 
with the Labor Department and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

Corrected violations of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act brought 304 
workers between 40 and 65 years old a total of $662,324 in back wages to cover time 


(MORE) 
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they lost from work or other damages resulting from age discrimination. 

In all, 8,849 employees aged 40 to 65 were helped to retain or regain 
employment privileges illegally denied them. 

Some were refused employment or discharged because of their age. Others were 
denied promotions, pay increases or other terms.and conditions of employment in violation 
of the law. 

Income totaling $20,046 was restored to 99 employees under garnishment restrictions 
of the Consumer Credit Protection Act. This law generally limits garnishment to 25 
percent of an employee's weekly take-home pay. 

Also benefiting were 28 employees who were rehired after the Wage and Hour 
Division informed their employers that the wage garnishment law prohibits discharge. 
because of garnishment for only one debt: 

Note: Total number of employees restored back wages under individual laws 
(276,668) exceeds actual total of those who received back pay under all laws (259,692) 
because some were found underpaid in violation of two or more requirements. 


# ## 
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July 30, 1973 
OSHA ISSUES STATUS REPORT ON 
STATE JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH PLANS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) awarded a total of $3,672,347 in the 1973 fiscal year in grants 
to 40 jurisdictions for developing plans for their own job safety and health programs. 

Under the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, OSHA awards planning grants 
for up to 99 percent of development costs of a job safety and health sian that is “at 
least as effective as" the Federal program. The Act applies to the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific. 

In the same 12-month period ending June 30, 12 states received a total of $13,840,134 
for administering the first year of their operating plans approved by OSHA. States with 
such approved plans received up to 50 percent of the cost of operating their programs. 

Forty-nine jurisdictions have submitted plans for their own job safety and health 
programs although two, Pennsylvania and Georgia, subsequently withdrew. The seven that 
have not yet submitted plans are Ohio, New Mexico, Louisiana, Nebraska, Kansas, South 
Dakota, and the Trust Territories. 

Of the 47 plans, 13 had been approved by June 30: South Carolina, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Washinaton, North Dakota (withdrawn effective June 30), New Jersey, North Carolina, 
California, New York, Minnesota, Maryland: and Tennessee. 

Of the remaining 34 plans, 31 are under consideration at OSHA's Office of Federal 
and State Operations, and three are under review in OSHA Regional offices. 

As of June 30, 50-50 reimbursement agreements had been negotiated with 18 states 
and two counties to provide 163 state safety inspectors and 53 state industrial hygienists 
to assist OSHA's inspection program. Four states -- Michigan, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia -- extended their 100 percent reimbursable Target Health Hazard Program 
agreements. This provides OSHA with an additional 25 industrial hygienists. 
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Week of July 30, 1973 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- June 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.7 percent in June, the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

Higher prices for food, gasoline and fuel oi], and household services were responsible 
for about three-fourths of the rise in the index. The June index was 132.4 (1967=100), 
5.9 percent above a year ago. 

After seasonal adjustment, the June increase was 0.6 percent. The index for food 
rose 0.9 percent and nonfood commodities increased 0.5 percent after seasonal adjustment. 
The services index increased 0.4 percent. 

The June index is based largely on prices collected before the price freeze on June 
13. 

For the three months ending in June, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 7.4 percent, compared with 8.6 percent in the quarter that ended in March. This 
change was due to a slower rate of increase in the food index. The seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 14.7 percent in the three months that ended in June was about half the 
28.6 percent rate in the quarter that ended in March. 

The index for nonfood commodities, on the other hand, increased at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 5.4 percent from March to June, compared with 4.0 percent in 
the preceding three months. The services index rose 4.5 percent in the quarter that 
ended in June, compared with 3.6 percent in the quarter that ended in March. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores--the major part of the food index-- 
increased 1.7 percent, considerably more than is usual for June. The June food-at-home 
index is based on changes in prices between the First week of May and the first week 
of June, after ceilings were imposed on meat prices in late March but before the general 
price freeze was announced on June 13. 

Higher prices for fruits and vegetables accounted for about half the rise in the 
food-at-home index. Prices also increased for most other food items. 

Prices for eggs, cereal and bakery products, and fish rose contra-seasonally. 
Poultry prices, however, increased much less than usual. The increase in meat prices 


(MORE) 
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was slightly smaller than usual for June, and considerably smaller than in the first 
four months of this year. 

The index for food away from home--restaurant meals and snacks--increased 0.6 percent. 

The index for nonfood commodities increased 0.6 percent, a larger than seasonal 
increase. A sharp rise in gasoline prices--for the third consecutive month--and a large 
increase in fuel oil prices contributed significantly to the rise in the nonfood commodi- 
ties index. 

Prices were also higher for a number of other commodities, including used cars, 
home maintenance and repair commodities, furniture and bedding, houses, housekeeping 
supplies, and alcoholic beverages. 

Prices of apparel other than footwear increased instead of declining as they usually 
do in June. Footwear prices, however, declined seasonally. 

New car prices also declined, but not as much as is usual for June. 

The services index increased 0.4 percent. The rent index increased 0.3 percent. 
Charges were higher for most other household services. 

The index for transportation services moved up 0.3 percent. The index for medical 
care services also rose 0.3 percent. 


# # # 

















Week of July 30, 1973 


REAL EARNINGS SUBSTANTIALLY 
UNCHANGED IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings of American workers, after 
allowance for seasonal change, were essentially unchanged between May and June, 
according to the U.S’. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


A rise of one-half of one percent in average hourly earnings was offset by 


‘a six-tenths of one percent increase in the Consumer Price Index, seasenally adjusted, 


the bureau said. 

The figures cover full-time and part-time workers: on production and other non- 
supervisory jobs in the private non-farm sector of the economy. 

Real earnings, or earnings in constant dollars, are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the price index. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 0.9 percent. This was the 
result of a 0.3 percent growth in the average workweek and a 6.6 percent increase in 
average hourly earnings which were partially countered by a rise of 5.9 percent in 
consumer prices. 

(Before adjustment for the Consumer Price Index and seasonal changes, average 
weekly earnings were $145.13 in June, compared with $135.76 a year earlier.) 

Real _spendable earnings (real weekly pay after deduction of Social Security and 
federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average weekly pay and was taxed 
at rates applicable to a married worker with three dependents declined 0.1 percent from 
May, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, although real gross weekly earnings rose, real spendable earnings 
declined 0.6 percent because of an increase in taxes. The tax effect increased 1.6 
percent, owing largely to an increase in Social Security taxes. 

The Hourly Earnings ‘Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 110.2 
in June, seasonally adjusted, 0.1 percent higher than in May and 0.3 percent above a 
year ago. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry 


shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 
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World of Work 


New Laws Help Families 
Of Black Lung Victims 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 

C.R. of Beckley, W. Va., writes: 
My husband died of black lung dis- 
ease last year after many years of 
work in the coal mines. Is his fam- 
ily eligible for any kind of com- 
pensation? 

Dear C.R.: Changes in the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine and Safety Act now 
provide monthly benefits for wid- 
ows of coal miners who were total- 
ly disabled by black lung disease 
at the time of their death, regard- 
less of the cause of death. Previous- 
ly, the law provided benefits only 
to a widow whose husband died as 
a direct result of the disease, or 
was receiving black lung payments 
when he died. Incidentally, these 
benefits may also be paid to a de- 
ceased miner’s parents, brothers or 
sisters if no widow or child sur- 
vived the miner, and if parents, 
brothers or sisters are totally de- 

endent and lived in the miner’s 
aaa oA for a year before he 
died. However, brothers and sis- 
ters may receive benefits only if 
no parents survived the miner. For 
more information, you may con- 
tact your nearest District office of 
the Social Security Administration. 

* KOK * 


P.E. of Easton, Pa., writes: I’m 
22 years old and have just been 
discharged from the service. I’m 
looking for a job that | can do 
with my hands. Can you tell me 
anything about the benefits of be- 
coming an apprentice in building 
or construction work? Is it worth 
my while? Will | have trouble be- 
cause I’m black? 

Dear P.E.: As you may know, 
I’ve devoted most of my life to the 
building and construction trades. 
I sincerely believe there are great 


benefits to be derived from having 
a skilled trade. More and more 
blacks and other minority group 
members are entering apprentice- 
ship programs, and we at the La- 
bor Department are doing our best 
to encourage it. Our Apprentice- 
ship Outreach Program is designed 
specifically to help minority 
youths get into the building and 
construction trades, The program 
offers counseling and tutoring to 
help pass the apprenticeship ex- 
aminations. The national average 
journeyman’s rate in the construc- 
tion industry, in the first quarter 
of 1973, was $8.66 an hour includ- 
ing fringe benefits. Starting ap- 
prentices earn about 55 percent of 
the journeyman’s rate, with raises 
of about five percent every six 
months over the three to five year 
training period. There are 117 Ap- 
prenticeship Outreach projects op- 
erating around the country. Your 
local State employment office will 
be able to provide you with more 
information, 
kk K * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

















Dear Consumer 


Care Labels 
Confuse You? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


1 like it when consumers ask questions. 

And you have been asking about care labels— 
those small tabs sewn into your new clothes, telling 
how to clean, wash, dry and iron your garments. 

The Federal Trade Commission has required care 
labels in clothes made since July 3 last year. Since 
the wording of the labels sometimes has caused con- 
fusion, I’m taking this opportunity to answer the fre- 


quently asked questions. 

Q. Why do some labels 
say “Professional dry clean” ? 

A. That’s your cue to 
take the garment to a regu- ° 
lar dry cleaning shop, rather 
than using a coin-operated 
dry cleaning machine. Since 
the coin-op method uses a dif- 
ferent type of chemical, the 
garment’s color might run or 
the trim might shrink in the 
machine. 

Q. Does the statement 
“Dry clean only” give con- 
sumers a choice of cleaning 
methods ? 

A. Indeed it does. Take 
your pick—coin-op or regular 
cleaners. 

Q. If a label doesn’t say 
“Dry clean,” should you dry 


clean or wash the garment? 

A. Again, the choice is 
yours. (If dry cleaning is 
wrong for the garment, the 
label must say “Do not dry 
clean.’’) 

Q. Exactly what does 
“Drip dry” mean? 

A. “Drip dry” tells you 
to hang the garment while it 
is wet. (Don’t wring it by 
hand; don’t let it spin-dry in 
your washing machine.) “Line 
dry,” however, means to hang 
it damp after wringing or 
spinning. And “Lay flat to 
dry”—used for certain knits 
that might sag out of shape if 
they were hung to dry—calls 
for tender treatment. (Don’t 
wring; don’t twist. Do block 
into shape.) 





